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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 

BY CHRISTIAN GAUSS AND CHARLES JOHNSTON. 



FLAUBERT'S LETTERS.* 

Like Victor Hugo, Gustave Flaubert is one of the great 
Frenchmen of the nineteenth century who have not yet been made 
the subject of an adequate biography. In their country the force 
of literary tradition is stronger than with us, and the creators 
of even the literature of revolt, like Hugo himself, are often more 
concerned with providing themselves with an unimpeachable 
genealogy than with vindicating their own departures. A great 
work gives countenance to a school. Thus Hugo's "Legends 
des Siecles," according to de Banville, is to be the Bible of all 
later poets, and Flaubert's " Madame Bovary " will authenticate a 
later doctrine of realism. To have become the founder of some 
such school is the last distinction of an artist. Flaubert has 
been acclaimed and recognized as one of the first masters of 
French style, he has been invoked again and again as chef d'ecole; 
but, curiously enough, piety toward the master has not yet drawn 
any one of his many and considerable disciples to undertake the 
labor of love and give us an accurate and consistent account of 
the gonfalonier's life and practice. The booklet of Faguet, un- 
pretentious, and, in the light of this later correspondence, some- 
what misleading as we dare say it is, remains the only serious 
monument that marks an interest in this literary monk of Kouen. 
Flaubert himself had spent a large part of his life in hiding 
his personality from the crowd. The details of his career he 
tried sedulously to keep out of print, and avoided publicity as 
carefully as did Pater. The perfect work of art he believed 
should tell us nothing of him who made it. It has an existence 

•"Lettres a sa Niece Caroline." By Gustave Flaubert. Paris: 
Charpentier. 
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of its own, an independent and a higher life than that of mere 
man. He was content to know very little about the personality 
of the artists who appealed to him most strongly, and tells us 
in his letters, for instance, that when he thinks of Michel Angelo 
he sees only from behind a great man with lifted mallet, " sculp- 
tant, la nuit, aux -flambeaux." The rest was a matter of mere 
curiosity. Such being his attitude and practice, it has been hard 
to arrive at any really adequate idea of the man. The shadow- 
graph given by Faguet was to many both unpleasant and unsatis- 
factory, and the previously published correspondence, written very 
largely to literary friends, dealt most often only with questions 
of criticism. 

It was doubtless the large, strong face, the deep chest and the 
attitude of command, taken together with his Norman blood, 
that had led Faguet in passing to dub him Viking, and from one 
point of view that designation has its fitness. It would be better, 
perhaps, to accept rather Flaubert's own characterization of him- 
self and to call him monk, for these letters show him to have been 
essentially the recluse, one who had renounced the world and its 
pleasures for art, who sought beauty everywhere and unceasingly, 
and who gave his life, not without hardship, to her service. 

This present large collection of letters to his niece covers the 
period from the printing of " Madame Bovary " to the novelist's 
death in 1880. To write them he has left the sanctuary, he has 
descended from the mount. Though the mood is often heavy, 
the tone is always familiar. Here only does he seem to have 
really unpacked his heart with words. His priestlike task of 
creating beauty is, however, always before him; it is his master 
concern; it is also, when sorrows come and hopes fail, his haven 
and his refuge : to it he returns eagerly from his little journeys 
into the world, made to stage a play, perhaps, or for a few brief 
days to visit a friend. He longs for his little nook at Croisset, 
where he liked fondly to imagine that the Abbe Prevost had writ- 
ten " Manon Lescaut " : for his table and his books, for the quiet 
and the Seine flowing by his window. Yet that highly standard- 
ized vocabulary of the French is due to the fact that in France no 
man works alone. Their literature is the creation of a guild, 
not like the English the work of isolated master craftsmen. And 
so, too, in the earlier days Flaubert had often gone to Paris and 
had been one of that group of litterateurs who dined together at 
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Magny's. Here met in joyous company, Ste.-Beuve, Gautier, 
the Goncourts, Gavarni, Bouilhet, Eenan and sometimes Taine, 
George Sand and Michelet. There were wit combats and long, 
earnest discussions on art that lasted far into the night. But 
Ste.-Beuve, Bouilhet and Jules de Goncourt were to die in '69; 
Gautier and George Sand were to follow not many yearB after, 
and the poverty that Flaubert willingly incurred by surrendering 
his fortune to help his niece left him a broken-spirited man, 
alone with his work at Bouen. In the later years he no longer 
had either the desire or the means to travel. The fairly frequent 
visits of Turgeniev, here always spoken of as the Muscovite, were 
to be his only holidays. For although Flaubert was never rich, 
art for him had always been an end in itself. He did not write 
for pay, he did not even care for any financial reward, and he 
received astonishingly little. His work was entirely disinterested, 
more so than that of any artist of his century. So after having 
slaved for six years on " Madame Bovary," and having finished it 
at last, he does not wish to allow it to be published, and only 
yields finally to the entreaties of his mother and of his friend 
Bouilhet. He regrets bitterly later that he ever gave his book 
to the public, for it is not, he writes to his niece, a question of 
succeeding, it is a question only of perfecting one's self. Art, 
too, is above the masses, the bourgeois cannot understand it, and 
he hates them therefore, dearly, violently. One need but men- 
tion them and Flaubert sees red. The mere thought of them makes 
him break into invective. They are " gigantesquement assommants 
et pyramidalement betes." He thinks of art's Golden Age, and 
mourns because "there are no longer now any of those artists 
of other days whose life and mind were only the blind instrument 
of the appetite for the beautiful." For Gautier alone he has an 
unreserved and tremendous admiration, but even this is tinged 
with the regret that he should have to work himself out in the 
journalistic treadmill, and when that word-mage dies he is sure, 
he is convinced, that modern stupidity, la betise moderne, has 
suffocated him. 

Literature as the art of expression in the medium of words, 
for that is about all it meant to Flaubert, was never consciously 
carried higher. Those sonorous paragraphs ending always in the 
resolving lyric phrase perfectly cadeneed and ringing out clearly 
like three little notes of Mozart did not come easily. The secret 
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of this rich music was long and ceaseless labor, a process of end- 
less experimentation. He never learned to write fluently; his 
last book costs him more vigils than his first. He begins the 
construction of his novel with a long period of incubation, in 
which every detail of the plot is fixed ; then he writes his scenario, 
a framework, in which he distributes his space: this incident 
shall have six lines, that one ten, this episode three pages, thus 
planning his story to keep everything in focus. Then began the 
long work of writing, the hunt for the right tone, the exact phrase, 
the proper cadence. By tone he means that elusive quality of 
style which makes it perfectly adapted to the particular subject 
treated; it must have a certain tone in describing a Normandy 
fair, another in describing Hamilcar's gardens, yet another in 
describing the meeting of two copyists, in 1839, in a Paris street, 
on a Sunday afternoon. He writes and rewrites chapters, not 
because he has not clearly expressed his idea, not because the 
rhythm is faulty, but only because " cela manque de ton." An- 
other point which Flaubert exacted of good style was that the 
pauses in the rhythm of a paragraph must correspond exactly to 
the breathing pauses of the reader. If they did not he believed 
that the work was not within " the conditions of life, that it could 
not survive." This is doubtless the reason why he so often recited 
as he wrote. He spends days in reading his pages, and we find 
him writing playfully, "my lungs are sore from declaiming, 
and I am sure that I shall some day burst like a bombshell." He 
chants his work to himself even while swimming in the Seine, 
and he tells us that often at night the periods which roll in his 
brain like the chariots of Koman emperors wake him suddenly 
with their jolts and their long rumble. He has yet other dogmas. 
Having once found the right word, it must not be repeated on 
the same page. To meet such requirements as scrupulously as 
did Flaubert took much time and patience. He never wrote of 
a detail, no matter how unimportant, without the fullest under- 
standing. To write six lines on a point in botany, he reads three 
volumes, confers for hours with scientists, and writes three let- 
ters of inquiry to others so that he may be perfectly exact. When 
he has to describe a parrot, as in one of his short stories, for in- 
stance, he has a stuffed one sent him. 

In these letters we can often follow his progress day by day. 
Twelve pages, with countless interlineations and erasures, yield 
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finally but one and a half. In two weeks he has finished three, 
in four weeks seven. There remain four pages of "Un Coeur 
Simple " ; he counts on finishing it in ten days. He is at his desk 
steadily from noon to past midnight, and the net output of such 
toil was less than half a page a day. For Flaubert the great 
thing was not to obtain reward, but to deserve it; unlike his 
countrymen he cares little for outward distinctions, and refuses 
on principle to present himself for the Academy when pressed 
by Victor Hugo. Honors, he writes, dishonor; and if he did 
create the great pattern novel of the later realists, it was with 
no idea of pleasing the public, but only because he believed it 
a valid and final theory of art. The sense of toil, of fatigue, in 
the letters of the last decade of his life is oppressive. The death 
of his mother, whose memory he worshipped, was the last great 
blow. His heart has become a necropolis; he is broken by his 
sorrows. "The tears that I have repressed are choking me; I 
have led a lonely and an austere life; I have deprived my heart 
of its legitimate food. Well, I can do no more — I am outworn, 
and I open the floodgates." He tries to dull the edge of grief 
with yet greater toil, with longer vigils. Yet he is eight years 
at " Bouvard and Pecuchet," that is still to be left unfinished; and 
having written six books in forty years, he was to die, "tired 
to the very marrow of his bones," at fifty-eight. 

As examples of the epistolary style, this last volume of the 
great novelist's correspondence is disappointing. The letters are 
not cheerful, are not chatty; we feel that the atmosphere in which 
they were written was close, and that the writer's life was un- 
relieved by event or incident : he does nothing but work, he rarely 
leaves his four walls. To those interested in French literature, 
however, they are more significant than any existing study of 
Flaubert, and will be of inestimable value to the writer of that 
definitive Life which we hope is even now somewhere in the 
making. Christian Gauss. 



"the culture of the soul among western nations."* 

Mr. Ramanathan reminds one strongly of the great Ram- 

mohun Roy, who wrote and spoke so eloquently on the universal 

spirit of religion a century ago. Rammohun Roy was a Bengali 

*"The Culture of the Soul among Western Nations." By P. Rama- 
nathan. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 



